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Significant 


AMERICA’S BANKRUPT CHURCHES 
Charles J. Dutton 
in Current History 

There is an escape from the church’s 
financial dilemma, though there is little 
hope that denominational leaders will take 
it. At present religion in America falls 
into three well-defined groups—the lib- 
erals, the Modernists and the Funda- 
mentalists—three divisions which are 
found within virtually all denominations. 
If the absurd differences of creed could be 
forgotten, if denominational and competi- 
tive lines could be swept aside, useless and 
hopelessly bankrupt churches could be 
closed and all churches reorganized along 
the lines of these three shades of religious 
belief. To do so would be to reduce the 
enormous present waste in effort and 
money and perhaps to save the church. 
The step will not be taken, because it 
would mean the end of denominationalism. 

Instead, church boards, panic-stricken 
by the conditions to which their own folly 
has brought them, will reduce the minis- 
ters’ salaries, default on their bonds, put 
a loss upon their bondholders, and cut 
budgets to the lowest possible figure, hoping 
for happier days. Meanwhile, the churches 
are bankrupt, their denominational pro- 
grams-are in chaos, and their financial 
condition grows worse day by day. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR SIN 
Gaius Glenn Atkins 
in Religion in Life 

The weak point in all our recent sub- 
stitutes for sin is that they are too im- 
personal. They make us curious but not 
contrite. They supply an admirable de- 
fense mechanism but they do not awe- 
somely urge us to hereafter live godly, 
sober, and righteous lives. The psy- 
chiatrist does recognize the value of con- 
fession as a therapeutic agent, but the 
catharsis of repentance is gone. As soon 
as one begins to say the General Confession 
as a therapeutic office, it is not likely to be 
even therapeutic. Our substitutes for sin 
can be made to supply material for a new 
General Confession: 

“We have followed too much the inhi- 
bitions and self-expressions of our own 
complexes. We have not sublimated our 
libidos, nor considered our neuroses. We 
have not accomplished our transferences, 
cultivated as we should our sub-conscious 
minds nor reconciled’ our ambivalences. 
And may we hereafter live integrated, 
synthesized and valid lives, to the glory 
of psychology, psychotherapy and_ psy- 
choanalysis—”’ 

But apart from the difficulty of knowing 
to whom or to what to address such a con- 
fession and the fact that only a specialist 
could understand it, it leaves the congre- 


Sentiments 


gation cold. The sovereign motivations 
need some flame to fuse them. These 
dissections of ourselves do supply an under- 
standing of human nature our theologies 
have never supplied. They do make 
possible wisely remedial approaches to 
ourselves and our society. They should be 
fruitful in charity and patience, a knowl- 
edge of them should prevent much human 
wreckage, the wise use of them salvage 
many of the wrecks. They should miti- 
gate the severities of whatever bars of 
judgment we may be summoned to here or 
hereafter. But the repetition of them will 
not move a congregation to repentant as- 
piration nor link the contrite spirit with the 
healing mercy of God. 

They will not lay hold of us with any 
deep and solemn power until they are 
themselves “sublimated’” into words and 
attitudes which invest the pilgrimage of 
life with its ancient sense of mystery and 
peril and saving responsibility to Some- 
thing beyond itself, healing in understand- 
ing and unfailingly kind in comradeship. 
This was what lay behind the Bishop’s 
gospel and this, not for the turt of it but 
for the healing of it, was what he wanted 
to recover. By such a test as this we do 
not seem to have really found any sub- 
stitute for the General Confession. Per- 
haps with what added light we have upon 
it, we would better still keep saying it— 
and try to do something about it. 
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IN RUSSIA AND AMERICA 
Jerome Davis 
in The Christian Century 

In Russia we found that the Communist 
rulers were opposed to religion. “It is the 
opiate of the people.”” They declared it to 
be superstitious falsehood which lulled 
the masses of the people into acquiescence 
while the powerful few exploited them. 
Churches im each community, however, 
were open and functioning. Every one 
knew that. the Communists were bitterly 
hostile to religion. 

In America many people of power and 
privilege belong to the church and proudly 
flaunt their Christianity, especially through 
financial gifts to acquiescent churches. 
Yet, im reality, too often there exist a 
privileged few who are secretly fighting 
true religion by opposing action which 
translates the Golden Rule into the fabrie 
of their own business or their own com- 
munity life. ... 

A prominent minister recently called to 
Pittsburg 1 asked the council of the churches 
of his denomination in the city to appoint 
a social-service committee. In reply he 
was told that “the Pittsburgh council is 
not interested in social service.” This 
same prominent minister made the follow- 
ing statements: 

“If you have a church with wealth you 
lay off the social message.” 

“Tf I were not a minister, I would not 
go inside a single church in Pittsburgh.” 

In other words, some of the forces of 
power and privilege in America are fighting 
genuine religion in America by making 
over the church in their own image. Those 
who acquiesce become quite unconsciously 
handmaidens of respectability, content- 
ment and the perpetuation of the social sins 
of the going economic order. 

It is a question whether, on the whole, 
the warfare against real religion is more 
inimical to true religion in America or in 
Russia. 

* * 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS 
Bruce S. Wright 
in The Christian Advocate 

There are many Protestants who read 
this verse thus, ‘“‘Forsake not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together in the winter 
months.”” They are perfectly willing to be 
fairly regular in their attendance during 
six or eight months of the year, but after 
that they want freedom. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of Protestants 
who take their summer vacations with 
never a thought of church. One of the 
largest churches in Buffalo, having over 
two thousand members, sent, in September, 
this plea to every member: ‘‘Many people 
have been absent from the city during the 
past few months. Others have permitted 
themselves to get out of the habit of church 
attendance. Now that vacations are over, 
start back to church at once.” It is a» 
sad confession on the part of Protestantism 
that any such notice is necessary. 
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Humanism and Christianity 


Joseph Haroutunian 


HE recent Humanist Manifesto is a valuable 
| document because it is a succinct presenta- 
tion of the essentials of “religious humanism.” 
This type of humanism has found widespread 


——l 


_ following among the thoughtful people of our time and 
“is accepted by many as a plausible substitute for 


Christianity. The purpose of the following paper is to 
suggest a few of the fundamental issues which are 
raised by a comparison of humanism as stated by the 
manifesto with Christianity as the writer understands 
this latter. 

A perusal of the manifesto makes it clear that 
humanism has two poles, the scientific-metaphysical 
and the moral-religious. The former concerns the 
nature of the world; the latter, the nature of the good 
life and the conditions of its attainment. Science and 


_ its metaphysical implications have been subjected to 


- extensive discussion between the humanists and their 


_ theistic opponents. 


But alas, not much wisdom has 


resulted from such discussions, because in meta- 


—_ 


physical disputes all but professional philosophers 


' must choose between superficiality and confusion. 


is “self-existing and not created.” 


For instance: The theists believe that the universe is 
“created.’”’ The humanists believe that the universe 
It is doubtful if 


- one. theist or humanist in several hundreds could dis- 


course on the subject of creation intelligently and 
intelligibly. Again: The humanists reject “the tra- 
ditional dualism of mind and body.” Many theists 


- accept it. Yet, the situation here is like that in the 


_ previous instance. 


One has only to consider the writ- 
ings of Whitehead and Woodbridge and Lovejoy and 


_ Dewey and Pratt in order to realize that the truth 


Pa See 


_ philosophers. 


concerning mind-body is far from evident. The cos- 
mic status of human values is still a subject of lively 
discussion among philosophical realists and moral 
The problem of God appears all but 
insoluble because the Deity has defied even a “mini- 
mum definition” which will be satisfactory to all the 
controversialists concerned with his nature and 


- existence. 


/ 


An adequate insight into the nature of the con- 
troversy between theism and humanism requires that 
one penetrate beyond the intellectual symbols in- 
volved in it. Theism and humanism are religions as 
well as metaphysics. We are confronted with two 


_ patterns of life, with a problem which requires a 


religious-moral as well as scientific-metaphysical 
analysis. The primary purpose of this paper Is to 
‘compare humanism with theism froma religious point 
\ 


of view. It is hoped that such a study will throw 
some light upon the differences of opinion which have 
made mutual understanding between the humanists 
and the theists very difficult. The writer begs per- 
mission to compare humanism with Christianity, be- 
cause much of contemporary theism is a confusing 
combination of Christianity and humanism, and be- 
cause the religious differences between theism and 
humanism are not always easy to ascertain. Such a 
comparison will be helpful and to the point because 
much of the present conflict is between humanism and 
the elements of Christianity left in theism. 

One way of putting the religious question is sug- 


- gested by the eighth affirmation of the manifesto: 


What is the “end of man’s life’? ‘Religious human- 
ism considers the complete realization of human per- 
sonality to be the end of man’s life.” ‘Believing that 
religion must work increasingly for joy in living, re- 
ligious humanists aim to foster the creative in man and 
to encourage achievements that add to the satisfac- 
tions of life.” ‘The goal of humanism is a free and 
universal society in which people voluntarily and 
intelligently cooperate for the common good.” 

The humanistic pattern of thought may be de- 
scribed in the following way: The world consists of man 
and nature. Manisa being endowed with intelligence 
and will. His mind entertains purposes or ideals and 
seeks the means of their realization. Nature con- 
stitutes primarily a physico-chemical environment. 
Its ways have no particular relevance to human ends. 
It creates conditions both favorable and unfavorable 
to human existence and comfort. The task of man, 
therefore, is to control nature and devise means of 
producing maximum happiness by reconstructing 
natural objects in ways required by his needs. When 
nature defeats his ends and works contrary to his 
welfare, he must accept the facts with manly courage, 
and continue his labors for maximum happiness. 
Nature is thus a more or less manageable instrument 
to the end of the achievement of the good life. The 
attitude of humanism toward nature is essentially that 
of “practical science.” 

Men live in groups. Their happiness, therefore, 
requires intelligent conduct in social relations. The 
social ideal must be stated in terms of utmost self- 
realization for the individuals constituting society and 
their free cooperation for the “common good.” This 
ideal is necessarily vague. Man’s immediate task 
concerns the next step. Progress will be experimental 
and experiential. Beginning where they are, men 
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must entertain concrete and practical purposes, and 
apply their intelligence and will to their achievement. 
At the present time, there is need for a “radical change 
in methods, controls, and motives,” and for a “‘social- 
ized and cooperative social order.” The manifesto 
does not make it clear, perhaps wisely, as to how such 
a change will be effected. But its general tenor sug- 
gests that education and “‘social and mental hygiene” 
are considered as good means for bringing it about. 
In any case, the task of realizing the “common good”’ 
belongs to men; they must bend all their powers to 
that end. 

Although the ideal of the good life is of course in- 
determinate, it involves a greatest possible multipli- 
cation of the “satisfactions of life,’’ which will be 
realized both by the control of nature and the culti- 
vation of particularly human activities such as “labor, 
art, science, philosophy, love, friendship, recreation.” 
Such an ideal includes the various common categories 
of values, the physical, the social, and the spiritual. 
Humanism considers these pursuits as exhaustive of 
significant human experience, and finds no justification 
for the addition of another distinct category of ex- 
perience (common in historical religions), namely, the 
sacred or the holy, which Rudolf Otto tried to describe 
in his “Das Heilige.”’ 

The primary virtues of humanism are intelligence, 
courage, manliness, resourcefulness, and justice or 
equity. 

When we turn to the Christian religion we are soon 
confronted with the fact that it is dominated by Jesus 
of Nazareth. The good life, for the Christian, means 
the Christlike life. When the Christian contemplates 
the Gospels, he is aware of a way of life which is at 
once engaging and disconcerting. There he reads of a 
man who gave himself up to the task of preparing men 
for God’s kingdom of righteousness, who ‘‘went about 
all the cities and the villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of sick- 
ness.”” He reads the teaching of this man, which is in 
the following vein: “I say unto you, love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you.” ‘‘Whosoever 
would be first among you, shall be the bondservant of 
all.” “‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it.”” He learns that the world 
rejected the way of Jesus and crucified him. 

The cross occupies a permanent place in the 
Christian mind. It has become the symbol of true 
love or the supreme goodness, the means of salvation 
from sin and suffering unto the joy of Christlikeness, 
and the clue to the understanding of Reality. “‘God 
is love.” ‘“‘Wepreach Christ crucified,” declared Paul, 
and thus laid the foundations of Christian thought. 
Whatever is peculiar to Christianity is a commentary 
on the cross. 

The world remains alien to Christ; and Christians 
are men. It is not easy for them to walk the way of 
the cross. Hence they believe that living the good 
life requires that they “‘lose’”’ themselves, that they be 
not “fashioned according to this world,” that they 
subdue the “flesh”? and rejoice in the “Spirit,” the 
Spirit of God in Christ. The attainment of the 
“stature of the fullness of Christ,’’ which is what a 


Christian understands by the “‘complete realization of 
human personality,” involves much inner conflict. 
The desire for the common good is often at war with 
the desire for the private good. In the present state 
of things often the victory of one is the defeat of the 
other. The common good seems to require that men 
find many of their satisfactions in the happiness of 
others, in understanding and sympathy, in a certain 


selflessness which follows a disinterested preoccupation — 


with objective facts, whether things or persons. 


Christian piety, dwelling upon man’s dependence — 


upon the free bounties of nature and its “Creator,” 
upon the inestimable gift which is Christ Jesus, upon 
the incomingness of all things good and serviceable, 
appears to be the outcome of the appreciative tend- 
encies of the mind rather than that of the desire to 
control and utilize. The Christian’s attitude toward 
nature is primarily akin to wonder and a consciousness 
of kinship (for all are God’s creatures). The world is 
to him a revelation; “the order and connection of 
things,” their actualities and possibilities, their har- 
monies and blessings, are all darkly but truly symbolic 
of the eternal Being from whom and unto whom are all 
things. 

A mind with such a temper is inclined to consider 
the Good as objective. The Christian regards his 
ideals as well as the objects of perception as discoveries. 
He thinks of them as ideas or possibilities residing in 
the mind of God, discovered through a proper attention 
to God’s ways in the world. He is not always sure 
that he understands God’s mind and will (that is, if he 
is wise); nevertheless, he thinks of his own purposes 
in relation to the ends of God, because he regards him- 
self as a creature and as under God. When he is en- 
gaged in achieving his ideals, he considers his powers 
as gifts of God, and his environment as his God-given 
opportunity to understand and control. In other 
words, God works through him as well as through 
nature. 

In Christianity, the desire to attain the good life 
is subsumed under the desire to glorify God. The 
glory of God, even more than the good life, is a vague 
ideal. The last end of God in creating the world, 
which end is his glory, is known only very partially. 
However, we are concerned with it as a permanent 
principle of criticism. It is really a conception closely 
related to the recognition of the relativity of all human 
ideals. It was put curiously and dramatically in the 


challenge, Are you willing to be damned to the glory — 


of God? If it is God’s will, or in the nature of things 
necessary, or to the greater glory of God, that the goal 
of existence should be different from that which you 
now entertain and purpose, your reasonable duty is to 
accept the facts and rejoice in an increased under- 
standing of the Divine mind. Since salvation is joy — 
in God, the vision of the glory of God is the last end 
of man. 

The diversity between desire and fact, which gave _ 
point to the conception of the glory of God, contrib- 
uted another important aspect to the Christian mind, 


namely, “the tragic sense of life.’ The world con- : 


tains much palpable injustice and frustration, cul- 


minating in death. Diversities of conditions and — 
men’s states, events which happen due to causes ex- | 


ternal to man, the relentless march of disillusionments 
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and the issue of human life in the annihilation of this 
much-beloved body (or self?), give human experience 
a somber aspect which many men, including the 
' Christians, contemplate with a certain sorrow and sense 


_ of vanity. Buddha’s perhaps exaggerated conviction 


_that to exist is to suffer finds ample verification in 
human and, therefore, Christian experience. Increased 


' control of nature and a turning of the mind to imme- 


heaven. 


_ “the permanence of spiritual values.”’ 


diate satisfactions often go far in diminishing this 
sense of tragedy. But so far the world has contained 


_ too much pain and passing away to allow men to 


_ concerned with the “‘problem of destiny.” 


remain unaware of the shadow which life casts upon 
their souls. Hence Christianity has been deeply 
The vulgar 


have entertained naive conceptions of future life in 


The sophisticated and the sceptical have 
sought satisfaction in the contemplation of “eternity 
in time,” “supertemporal reality,’ “union with God,” 
Men have tried 
to “accept the universe” through a certain aloofness to 
fortune, and to overcome their concern with death 
through a severe discipline of their love for the world. 
They have even sought to make tragedy an occasion 
for agonizing thankfulness to God. In the meanwhile, 
the hope of immortality persists through an undying 
faith in the love and the power of God. 

Christianity has its roots deep in the constitution 


_ of man and his relations with the world. Therefore its 


ity. 


human significance and appeal have a perennial qual- 
It appears that humanism is not altogether wise 


_ in its sense of having gone beyond such a many-sided 


religion as Christianity. On the other hand, the 


- Christians of today will have given humanism its due. 


The latter’s uncompromising distinction between 
ideals and facts, its determination to be strictly ra- 
tional and empirical, its purpose of creating maximum 
welfare here on earth, are good reasons for the wide 
acceptance it has enjoyed. Courage, resourcefulness, 
hopefulness, independence, and _ self-reliance, are 
virtues which are prized highly by the human mind. 
The modern man’s success in harnessing nature and 
adding “to the satisfactions of life’ are a challenge 


that the work be continued. The social reforms en- 


acted in the nineteenth century call for further progress 
in the elimination of social and natural evil. Human- 
ism is a legitimate successor to humanitarianism, Uni- 
tarianism, and the reform movements of the past 
century. It breathes their spirit and often adopts 
their language. We trust that it will continue to add 
greatly to the accomplishments of the past. 
Nevertheless, humanism is confronted with facts 


and attitudes which have become significant in the 


post-war period. Economic and international rela- 


tions of recent years have led to much searching of 


heart. New doubts have emerged concerning the 
good will and intelligence of man. Sanguine hopes for 
steady and perhaps swift progress have become miti- 
gated and the vision of a “free and universal society” 
is beclouded by shadows which present social facts 
cast upon the horizon of the future. The immediate 
tasks of mankind involve much difficulty and conflict. 


- Therefore, some have become definitely pessimistic. 


_ We seem to have swung from an era of extravagant 
_ hopes to an era of recurring disillusionment and doubts 


as to our wisdom and ability to create the “common 


\ 


good.” Such a temper is reflected even in a certain 
“scientific” interpretation of man as an unimaginative 
being swayed by his passions and dominated by self- 
interest. 

The handling of such a situation is a delicate 
matter. It seems to us that humanism is likely to 
contribute much to social salvation by its courageous 
and hopeful attitude. And yet, humanism is called 
upon to do greater justice to the honest pessimism of 
the day. Its optimism must include a full view of our 
present tribulations. If it is to become a vital re- 
ligion of our day, it must appropriate some of that 
“tragic sense of life’? which has once again emerged 
into the human mind. Otherwise, there is real danger 
that humanism will limit its usefulness greatly by 
becoming unrealistic and unconvincing. 

It appears to us that the humanist’s attitude 
toward the religions of the past is liable.to result in the 
loss of much wisdom and insight. It is possible to 
regard the historical religions as outcomes of man’s 
commerce with his environment, and yet to hold it 
probable that we still have much to learn from them. 
There are the stinging contrast between good and evil 
as taught by Zoroastrianism, the intimate relation 
between existence and suffering as taught by Buddha, 
the disparity between the Good and the goods of the 
world as taught by Plato, the necessity of transcending 


- fortune as taught by Stoicism, the ideal ef a detached 


and dispassionate mind as taught by Spinoza, the all- 
permeating nature of selfishness as taught by Hobbes, 
and the necessity of checking “human nature’ as 
taught by “classical humanism.” There is Christian- 
ity with its conceptions of sin, repentance, regenera- 
tion, and grace; its ideal of the Christlike life and its 
theocentric piety. It may prove greatly helpful to 
humanism if it overcomes some of its sense of the new- 
ness of our time and turns to the history of religion and 
philosophy with a view to make extensive use of in- 
sights which may have more than passing significance. 

It seems to us that no “‘ism”’ or “ity” will be able 
to discover and attain the good life without that subtle 


*-and critical wisdom which alone is capable of putting 


principles and convictions into proper use in their 
application to particular problems. The one indis- 
pensable “‘ism”’ for our age as for every age seems to be 
true liberalism, that utter readiness to learn which is 
the essence of the scientific spirit as well as our only 
basis of hope for the realization of the ‘“common good.” 


* * * 


NOW 
Tai Jen 


Oh stay, and do not weep, 
For life is calling, 

“You have a crop to reap! 
In the fields growing!”’ 


Be blithe, be blithe. 
Hark, again calling, 
“Get your scythe! 
The grains are white and glowing!” 


The grains are white and glowing, 
It is the time for mowing; 

Come, take your scythe, 

For the wild winds will be blowing. 
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Universalist General Convention 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Y a vote that was almost unanimous, in one 

of the largest conventions held in years, the 
: Universalist General Convention adopted the 
plan for the Free Church of America, and 
thus brought that proposed organization into exist- 
ence. At a meeting held in Worcester, Mass., Thurs- 
day, October 19, the important decision was made. 

The long fight ended abruptly only a few moments 
before the session. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, Dr. John Sayles, and other leaders 
of the opposition went into conference with Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Judge 
Robert W. Hill, Louis Annin Ames, and other leaders 
who represented the commission, and speedily reached 
an agreement. 

The plan as adopted by the American Unitarian 
Association last May was agreed to without amend- 
ment, thus preventing further delay. 

Two motions were then taken up which had been 
proposed by Judge Hill in behalf of the commission 
when he made his report. The first instructed the 

- Universalist representatives on the Free Church 
Council to offer an amendment to the preamble of the 
Free Church which would add to the words, ‘‘We seek 
closer cooperation with others of like purpose,” the 
words, ‘‘who would work for the Kingdom of God in 
the spirit of Jesus.’”’ The second instructed the Uni- 
versalist representatives to press for a change of name 
to one which would more adequately describe the 
purposes of the proposed organization. Both were 
passed by a large vote. 

The debate on the Free Church had been made 
a special order for 2.80 p. m. Thursday. The church 
was filled by two. By 2.30 no seats were to be found. 
Monitors and floor leaders for the two sides and 
various committee chairmen sat on the floor and chan- 
cel steps. A second press table had to be brought in. 
The delegates assembled with the realization that they 
were acting in the full glare of publicity. Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach and Dr. Dwight Bradley were at the 
press table. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, IIl., former 
president of the General Convention, presented the 
report for the commission. He reminded the dele- 
gates that patient hands had been sowing the good 
seed of Christian unity for many years. “I have,” 
he said, ‘fa minute of the Convention which reaches 
back to 1895, dealing with a gesture of comity and 
friendship with the Unitarian body.” 

The convention listened with attention while he 
described various overtures of the past. In 1899, the 
American Unitarian Association passed a resolution 
calling for the appointment of five Unitarians and five 
Universalists to deal with closer relations. The Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarians and other Christian 
Churches endorsed the overture. The Y. P. C. U. of 
the Universalist Church urged action. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot addressed the convention. Dr. I. M. At- 
wood was made chairman of a special committee on 
the overture. Dr. John Coleman Adams, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Dr. Henry I. Cushman, and Mr. Henry B. 


e= 


Metcalf were the other members. Dr. Edwin C. | 
Sweetser led the opposition to the report of this special 
committee, but was defeated 101 to twenty-six. Dr. 
Adams described the conventions of 1927, 1929 and 
1931, where the present movement for cooperation 
with Unitarian and other churches was furthered. 
He cited the resolution of Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
at the A. U. A. meeting on May 19, 1931, which di- 
rected Unitarian officials to confer with Universalists 
“to look into the practicability of uniting these two 
communions for the common good.” Dr. Adams 
read then his own motion presented to the Universalist 
General Convention October 23, 1931, authorizing a 
special Universalist commission to do what the Uni- 
tarians had requested. ‘“The eyes of the whole reli- 
gious world,” he declared eloquently, “are turned on 
Worcester today to see what we will do. Have our 
gestures and our resolutions extending over more 
than a quarter of a century been the sincere expres- 
sion of our hearts?” 

Dr. Adams dealt with the reasons why the two 
commissions did not urge absolute merger. They 
found it impossible. Should they then confess failure? 
he asked. No. They would set up something larger. 
They would make a rallying point for all liberals. 
“Whether liberals of other churches in large numbers 
will join,” he declared, “remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly we cannot expect it unless avowed liberals 
whole-heartedly go into it. But here is the beginning, 
and, in the words of an old Arabian proverb, ‘for a 
web begun, God sends the thread.’ ”’ 

“The labors of your commission,” he said in 
closing, “have been undertaken in accordance with 
your instructions. We have worked over it, sweat 
over it, prayed over it. We now give you an ac- 
count of our stewardship for you to deal with, we 


_ trust, in accordance with the high traditions of our 


faith.” 

In closing Dr. Adams yielded the floor to Judge 
Hill to complete the report of the commission. Judge 
Hill interjected humor which rested and delighted 
everybody. He then explained that the Free Church 
of America had been incorporated some months ago, 
not to force action but to throw legal safeguards 
around the name until the conventions could act. 

Judge Hill declared that the constitution of the 
Free Church had the unanimous approval of the mem- 
bers of the Universalist commission, but that as 
months had gone on and they had listened to the 
criticisms of men of high intelligence and integrity in 
the Universalist fellowship, they had realized more 
clearly the possibilities of misunderstanding. So the 
commission had authorized him to suggest several 
votes to clear up the misunderstandings, make clear 
the historic faith of Universalists and secure unani- 
mous action. 

He said: ‘‘We propose in the vote giving adher- 
ence to the Free Church to declare our belief in God 
and our loyalty to Jesus. We propose to go further, 
both for the religious world and for those of our own 
fellowship who are disturbed. We propose to submit 
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for your consideration a motion which asks for a modi- 
fication of the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
Free Church which expresses the determination of the 
organizers to work for the Kingdom of God in the 
spirit of Christ. And then we will propose a motion 
asking for a change in name.” 

p Judge Hill then read all three motions. The first 
In substance was: “Voted, that the Universalist 
General Convention, organized to establish fellow- 
ship, propagate the Christian faith and promote the 
- Kingdom of God, adopts the Fellowship of the Free 
Church of America as an instrumentality to achieve 
these ends.” The second and third in substance 
were as stated above. 

Judge Hill with lawyer-like precision made what 
he proposed crystal clear. “First,” he said, “we will 
vote on the question, do we approve the Free Church 
plan? Second, do we favor the preamble with its 
theistic amendment? Third, do we favor the change 
in name?” 

The convention seemed first stupefied and then 
overwhelmed with relief and thanksgiving at the de- 
velopments. Charges and countercharges had been 
flying about. Caucases had been held lasting long 
after midnight. Statements had been issued for the 
press. Bets had been made by representatives of the 
daily papers who covered the convention. And some 


of the noblest Universalists had been genuinely dis- 


tressed at what they interpreted as deserting other 
liberals for one sect which was “cursed with human- 
ism.” They had witnessed the work of a compact, 
active organization against the Free Church, and they 
had heard that this or that trusted pastor was giving 
his support to the organization. Then before their as- 
tonished eyes Dr. John Sayles took the platform and 
seconded the motion to join the Free Church. ‘We 
of the opposition realize,’ he said, “that no longer is 
there any issue between us.” Exercising his preroga- 
tive as floor leader of the forces that had been against 
the Free Church, Dr. Sayles then called on Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, former General Superintendent. 

“It is particularly appropriate,” said Dr. Lowe, 
“that I should be accorded the high honor of adding 
my second tothe motion. First let me say that Chris- 
tian unity has been a dream of my life. One of the 
first statements issued at Providence in 1923 that 
committed our church to unity was drawn largely by 
my humble pen. Second, I consented reluctantly to 
act as chairman, not of those opposed to the Free 
Church, but of those who for a moment were unable to 
accept everything in the report. Now I am satisfied. 
A new era has dawned—not only in the history of 
these two bodies but in the history of the Christian 
Church.” 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson next appeared, ruddy, 
vigorous, smiling. He said: “Some people thought 
that this old church invited you here to humiliate 
some of you boys, to defeat some of you boys. Be- 
hold the ‘seething cauldron’ that we heard about last 
night. I hope that I never can turn into the kind of 
man who could conduct a wonderful communion ser- 


vice such as we had last night and be plotting to defeat 


my brethren. Always there is a place for differing 
minds, but there is not a person here who does not 
~ love the Universalist Church. We want this dear old 


church to goon. We do not propose to be divided by 
little things. The men of the commission have 
worked hard. They are my personal friends. They 
have come here today to show the way to improve 
things. Freely, gladly, I second the motion. Thank 
God that this old First Church of Worcester will be 
remembered as a piace where we took a great step 
forward and felt and expressed our love for one 
another.”’ 

Dr. George E. Huntley, first president of the 
General Sunday School Association, said: “This is 
the day of the Lord. I have prayed night and day for 
this hour. I dare use the great name Pentecost to 
describe it. Here the spirit has come to us to co- 
operate with our brethren of other faiths. This is the 
day of the Lord.” 

Then Dr. Sayles called on one of the elder states- 
men, Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis. Dr. 
Shutter’s old eloquence was all there. He deeply 
moved the great gathering. 

All the speakers were cheered enthusiastically. 

The floor leader of the former opposition then 
called on the floor leader of the proponents of the Free 
Church, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, who read a letter 
from Owen D. Young strongly endorsing the Free 
Church and voicing his love of the Universalist Church. 

The Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Brockton, who was one of the execu- 
tive committee of the forces which opposed the Free 
Church, stated that he could not accept the com- 
promise in the form presented. He declared that the 
constitution of the Free Church should be first amended 
by inserting the changes which it is planned to ask for, 
but a thunderous chorus of “No, no, no,” from all 
over the church greeted his suggestion. 

The motion to adhere to the Free Church then 
passed with a tremendous roar. Only two or three 
negative votes could be heard. Mr. Ledyard, Mr. 
James Stevens of Hartford, and possibly one more 
voted no. 

When the second motion, that to urge an amend- 
ment to the preamble, was put, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Peoria, a member of the commission, took the floor 
against it. “It seems to me,” said he, “that if it is 
our intention to go on record in favor of theism, this is 
too weak. If it is not to be interpreted as a religious 
statement, it is not necessary. From one standpoint 
it is inadequate. From the other standpoint it is am- 
biguous.”” The vote for motion two also was over- 
whelming, but there were more negative votes than 
for any other of the motions. The third motion was 
quickly passed without debate. 

At the press table the strain and tension were 
relieved by the payment of bets as soon as Dr. Tom- 
linson took the platform. 

The delegates found that everything was over 
soon after four. The special program on International 
Relations with Dr. Fred B. Smith, at 4.30, that had 
been canceled, was hastily remade. There had been 
such concentration upon the Free Church matter and 
such certainty of a long and bitter debate that the 
delegates had hard work getting their bearings. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Herbert E. Benton they soon 
realized that they had but cleared decks for united 
aggressive action on great world problems. 
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You Are Going to Copenhagen 


Robert C. Dexter 


hagen. When we went abroad we had 
little intention of visiting Denmark, but 
on the way across almost everyone whom 
we met sang the praises of the Paris of the Baltic, 
and then in Holland we met Dr. W. R. M. Noordhoff, 
the associate secretary of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, who 
told us something of the program of next year’s con- 
ference in Copenhagen and urged on us the wisdom of 
visiting the capital of Denmark, talking with our 
Unitarian friends there and seeing Copenhagen for 
ourselves. Dr. Noordhoff, quite naturally, 1s anxious 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH 


that there should be a large representation of American 
liberals at the conference next August. He showed 
his wisdom by suggesting our visit. 

When one hears so much praise in advance one is 
apt to be critical. I think that we were critical, but 
never have we fallen in love so deeply with a city and 
with its people as we did after our week in Copenhagen. 
It is the capital of Denmark and the largest city in all 
Scandinavia, with about eight hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and yet everywhere there are beauty spots 
innumerable, many of them fortunately grouped about 
the harbor and the Oresund, which lies between Den- 
mark and Sweden. Years ago Copenhagen perceived 
that her safety did not lie in military defenses, and 
leveled the walls around the city, making of them 
everywhere beautiful parks and recreation centers. 
A few years since Denmark abolished her army and 
navy, and the money formerly spent for this purpose 
now goes into education and recreation for the people. 
Some years ago I heard an Englishman at Geneva say 
that the Scandinavians were the only civilized people 
in the world. If civilization means the capacity to 
enjoy life and the good things of life there is no ques- 


tion that Denmark is a thoroughly civilized country. 

Not only is Copenhagen a city of parks and 
beautiful vistas on the blue waters of the Oresund, 
broken almost every minute by the passing of ships 
from all over the world of all sizes and designs, but 
itis likewise a city of churches and magnificent public 
buildings. St. Saviour’s Church, which appears in 
the picture accompanying this article, was built about 
the time the Puritans came to Boston. Its mag- 
nificent spire of green bronze and gold dominates the 
older part of the city. With Pastor Thorwald Kierke- 
gaard, our Unitarian minister, I climbed to the top of 
the “marble church,” another one of the magnificent 
edifices; on every side there were beautiful bronze 
spires and cupolas in particularly attractive Seandi- 
navian designs. 

Denmark has produced a very large number of 
first-rate sculptors, headed by Bertel' Thorvaldsen, and 
everywhere one sees evidences of their art. On the 
very edge of the harbor perches the bronze mermaid, 
seated quite naturally on one of the boulders along 
the water’s edge, her feet lapped at high tide by the 
blue waters of the harbor. Near-by is the stirring 
bronze of Geffion with her team of steaming bulls 
ploughing up the Oresund. Scattered all through 
the parks where the bastions formerly stood and along 
the main streets and boulevards one sees everywhere 
evidences of the devotion to the art of the chisel and 
hammer, above all in the Thorvaldsen Museum and 
the magnificent Glyptotek. 

But Copenhagen is not alone a city of churches 
and parks and sculpture. It isa city of people, people 
who know how to enjoy themselves to the full and to 
be .kind and thoughtful to strangers within their 
gates. It has all the charm of Paris with none of the 
drawbacks. Outdoor restaurants galore, at which the 
entire city seems to eat; music; Tivoli Park, which is 
the greatest amusement center in Europe, lies in the 
center of the city within a block of the railroad station, 
on the site of an old citadel; and other equally charm- 
ing places everywhere about. We could and did sit 
for hours at Langelinje along the shore, fascinated 
by the panorama of the water on the one side and the 
happy people gathered about on the other. Copen- 
hagen is gemuetlich in the very best sense of that un- 
translatable German word. It is not gaudy or grand, 
but homelike, and the people are homelike as well. 

We were delightfully entertained during our days 
in Copenhagen by Dr. Kierkegaard and some of the 
members of his congregation. We visited more than 
once his beautiful new church with its simple archi- 
tecture, its exquisite bas-relief on the outside and the 
wonderful fresco of the Good Samaritan over the pul- 
pit. This is the building in which the conference to 
be held August 14-19, 1934, will have its headquarters. 
It is located within ten minutes’ walk of Langelinje 
and within four or five minutes of other beautiful 
parks and breathing spaces. These will afford won- 
derful opportunities for quiet conference between in- 
dividuals of various nationalities who will meet there 
next summer. We should be proud of our liberal 
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_ church in Copenhagen. It is a vigorous growing 
_ group, keenly alive to the best thinking of the time 
_ both in theological and sociological fields, and its 
_ leader is not only a minister and a theologian but a 
| teacher and a poet. It was for us a delight to visit 
| his loved capital under his tutelage. 

Denmark has much to offer even to those for 
whom the charms of beauty fail to appeal, if there are 
such. Nowhere in the world are old people cared for 
so naturally and beautifully as there, and in no coun- 

_try has popular education made such progress. The 
_Volkshochschule movement for adult education has 

permeated the entire country, and one can discuss 

philosophy and economics, art and literature, with the 
humblest peasant and be sure of getting keen and in- 


_ teresting response. We in America need to know how 


to enjoy the leisure which the machine is forcing upon 
__us, and so far as I know no country in the world can 
_ teach us as much in that line as little Denmark. 
Outside the city one meets everywhere spots of 
historic interest or of charm. The royal castles which 
are open to the public are full of the art treasures of 
the world, and within a few miles of Copenhagen is, 
one of the greatest deer parks, the Royal Deer Park, 
open to the public at all times. The seacoast abounds 
with bathing beaches which in the summer time are 
full of happy and contented people, and a few miles 


northeast is the historic castle of Elsinore, where © 


Hamlet met his father’s ghost. 

Plans for the conference itself are well under way. 
The program will be announced shortly. In general, 
however, aside from the business of the conference, 
the three subjects which will be discussed during the 
week are: 

1. The Bearing of Religion on Political Life. 

2. The Place of the Liberals in the Church Uni- 
versal. 

3. What Does Revelation Mean to the Liberal? 

In addition, plans are being made for a Youth 
Conference, a trip to Elsinore by boat, a visit to one of 
the Volkshochschule, and a Scandinavian evening with 
folk dances, songs, etc. There will also be an exhibit 
dealing with church architecture, religious publica- 
tions, social work of the churches, and a reception in 
the beautiful Town Hall of Copenhagen. The con- 
ference will end on Sunday, August 19, with a religious 
service in the morning and a meeting at the Glyptotek 
(museum of sculpture) in the afternoon. 

Plans are being made for a two weeks’ school for 
- ministers and students to be held preceding the con- 
_ ference. It is also hoped that arrangements may be 
’ made for delegates and friends from America to visit 
Great Britain on the way to Denmark. The party will 
_ probably spend a week visiting interesting places in 
_ Jutland and other parts of Denmark before the con- 
ference opens in Copenhagen. Following the con- 
ference it is hoped that arrangements can be made for 
delegates to take a trip north through Sweden and 
_ Norway, visiting not only the world-famed fjords of 
the latter country and the beautiful and historic cities 
of Stockholm, Oslo and Bergen, but also making con- 
_ tacts with liberals and liberal groups in those countries. 
If there is sufficient interest there is a possibility that 
a party will then travel south through Germany to 
Geneva and spend a little while in that world’s capital 


at the time of the meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, making contacts’ with liberal 
groups in Germany and Switzerland on the way. 

The program will be finally arranged at a meeting 
of the executive committee to be held in Holland in 
October, and full information will be sent to various 
liberal groups, Universalist, Unitarian and others in 
America. Large delegations are already promised 
from England and the continental countries, and it is 
hoped that we shall be able to fill our quota from this 
side of the Atlantic. Arrangements will be made 
for lowest possible prices on the Atlantic passage and 
on the Danish railways. Arrangements for the trip 
are being made for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Dr. Charles R. Joy, to whom communications 
concerning it should be addressed. 

There are places which one visits, beautiful and 
attractive, but which one never cares particularly to 
revisit. For liberals all over the world the Copen- 
hagen Conference presents an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge—an opportunity for enjoyment and fellowship 
and a challenge to increased cooperative effort. 
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SALUTE! 


T was a glorious victory at Worcester. The cheers 
of a throng of religious delegates, rivaling in 
volume and in continuance the performance of a 

political convention, reverberate to the bounds of 
Christendom. Because it was not a victory for a 
faction, nor for a plan, nor yet for an idea, the word 
most often used to name success by majority vote 
becomes a misnomer. Victor and vanquished were 
not here. The presence was that of a spirit of human 
fellowship, of a unity that underlay even the differences 
as to phrase and form, and in the end inundated all 
doubt and questioning. 

The significance of a decision by the accredited 
body of one Christian denomination to join with 
another, already proclaimed, cannot be missed. The 
plea, a valid one, that the point of union was pragmatic, 
that it was almost a joining of force in mechanism, 
stands overruled by the enthusiasm no service of con- 
venience could inspire. There remains, in strict con- 
templation, the fact that the partnership, now ratified, 
is for those ends which involve no invasion of denomi- 
national loyalties or even of separate operation. These 
are indeed the terms of agreement between the two 
venerable bodies. But not so qualified is the showing 
of a deep and pervading unity. 

Somewhat, indeed very much, of the traditional 
charge that Protestantism is a synonym of division 
meets here a signal denial. There need be no quali- 
fication of the understanding that the union is for pur- 
poses of a united service of common ends. That pre- 
scription stands and will be observed with all faith- 
fulness. But not without deep devotion to a fully 


shared principle of fraternity in soul and in forward- 
moving impulse could there have come about in two 
accredited religious conventions such a demonstra- 
tion. The day is won for the closer standing together 
of the whole and extending aggregation of deeply 
spiritual and determined Christian liberalism. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 


* * 


RELIGION IN THE CASTLE 


O one pretends to believe that the religious 
education offered by our church schools is 
adequate. A weekly program of one hour 

must be very clear, concise, and effective to provide 
adequate leverage on the other ninety-seven waking 
hours of the week. In some districts a very slender 
program of religious education has been squeezed into 
the public schools, but for the most part the priceless 
spiritual heritage of Unitarian Christianity is doled 
out in weekly installments by whatever men and 
women have enough time left to teach church-school 
classes to whatever children can be persuaded to come. 
But of course, as everyone will say, there is the home 
—or what is left of the home. 

What can we expect of the home? A man’s 
home is his castle, or rather, his wife’s castle. But if 
the queen is to command, she must know her own 
mind and her own spirit. Does she in matters of re- 
ligion? Candor forces us to admit that as we meet 
her in the various churches of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship she does not. 

She is at least concerned when she has young 
children of her own. She feels a sense of responsi- 
bility, but she does not know where to begin. Her 
ancestors held family devotions, taught bedtime 
prayers, said grace at meal. The reality has gone out 
of these things for her. It is true that she teaches her 
children bedtime prayers. She is sometimes ashamed 
to find that they pick up more devotional experience 
from their associates in orthodox families than they 
get at home. She feels that they are missing some- 
thing which she should give them, but she does not 
know how. She does not pray herself. She once be- 
came skeptical of prayer and in the routine of life 
she learned to get along without it. As for the king, 
her husband, he leaves such things to her. Women 
are more religious. 

Is it not high time that the men and women of 
our fellowship had a genuine concern about this situa- 
tion? We realize the significance of the unconscious 
emotional atmosphere of the home, of character 
training that embraces every moment of every day, 
of the subtle strategy of meeting every child question 
and child problem without starting subterranean un- 
dercurrents of emotional reaction which may later 
erupt in anti-social conduct, of exposing even the 
youngest child to the truly great things in literature, 
music, art, and life; but when all these have been ob- 
served from earliest youth, one thing more is lacking. 
And this one thing is that which makes the parents of 
these children, with all their culture and refinement 
and sophistication, yet victims swept along by the 


vast undercurrents of blind convention, blown about. — 


by the winds of fashion, and tossed helplessly upon 
the sea of life’s deeper experience. It is what led 
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Whitehead to define religion as “what a man does 
with his solitariness’’; and what led Rufus Jones to 
indict our whole system of Western education after 
seeing at first hand the highly developed faculties of 
spiritual concentration, meditation, and control in 
the Far East. We are realizing more and more what a 
mess we have made of civilization. The children of this 
generation are being cheated of the greatness of life’s 
spiritual development because their fathers and their 
The spiritual dis- 


tachment, concentration, meditation, selection, and 
resolution which requires daily practice as systematic 
and as regular and as unfailing as that of one who is 
mastering the technique of the piano. We shall never 
achieve the mastery of life until we act upon our 
sober realization that the art of spiritual life is a 
thousand times more important than any of the fine 
arts, and that it requires a spiritual discipline cor- 
respondingly more definite, concise, and exacting. 
If anyone says, ““‘But we have become skeptical about 
prayer and we do not even know whether we believe 
in God,” let the blood be upon his own head. Has he 
taken the same pains to acquaint himself at’ first hand 
with the best that is being thought and lived con- 
cerning God and prayer as he has with those more 


definite fields of knowledge which lie further out on _ 


the circumference of human experience? Surely 
there is open to him as much belief about God and 
about prayer as was held by the Stoics, by Confucius, 
by the Buddha. And as for those who profess so full 
a belief in God and prayer, let them make sure that 
they are not doubly shamed by the discrepancy be- 
tween what they profess and what their spiritual lives 
in reality are. 

Is it not time that this great lay movement of 
ours shook off its spiritual lethargy, that the king and 
the queen in their castle rose to spiritual command of 
themselves and to some gentle persuasion, at least, 
of the royal family? 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
* eS 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
RS. PEARL BUCK has been writing in The 
Forum about what religion means to her. “I 
suppose, individually, religion may be defined 
as the highest life of the soul, that is, the soul’s firm de- 
termination to find its highest relation to the universe 
and live there in that relation; and that in the second 
place, this individual soul, in its relation to the uni- 
verse, must take into consideration its relation also to 
its fellows. For I do not believe any individual religion 
can find even its highest individual attainment without 
such consideration to others.” 

From all that she has written and said, we know 
that religion has become for her no longer a traditional 
belief but a living experience in the life of humanity. 
In that connection, it is important. to remember that 
the scientific method is now being applied to the search 
for truth in human nature’s laws of living together. 
A vital theism would enhance the significance of 
whatever is found of the working of those laws. It 
would interpret such working as the Purpose of the 


~ Cosmie Spirit in which such spiritual laws have being. 


It would seek to bring to pass the ideal possibilities of 
our life together. 

Religion has far too often set men apart in ill will 
and strife. It still does so at times. Yet at all times 
religious idealism has eventually emerged and has 
persistently encouraged good will among men. It has 
insisted that good will is the divine will. All the great 
religions, through their prophetic minds, have pro- 
claimed brotherhood as the divine will. The world’s 
great religious leaders have all been lovers of their 
fellow men. Religious idealism today is tested by that 
standard. Men who profess religion and do not justly, 
have become definitely obnoxious. 

Religious idealism is definitely and insistently a 
moral idealism, definitely and insistently creative of a 
better world. Put simply—it is God’s will that we 
work together for the common good. The salvation of 
the world is, therefore, a vast cooperative enterprise. 

The divine will has so ordered it in the very 
laws of living together. Obedience is the fulfilling of a 
Cosmic Intention. As Professor Lyman has written, 
“Every deep and growing experience of human love, 
between husband and wife, parent and child, friend 
and friend—with its sharing of joy and of sorrow, of 
striving and of vision—and every passionate devotion 
to ethical causes becomes a religious experience, in 
which one finds oneself participating in the deeper 
meanings and forces of the universe.”’ 

Minot Simons. 


* * 


NEARER THE EARTH 
HE same evening in which as chaplain I repeated 
the beautiful ritualistic prayer of the American 
Legion, ‘Send thy peace to our nation, and to 
all nations. Hasten the fulfillment of thy promise of 
peace that shall have no end,” I visited with friends 
the scene of the flooded districts, which were the result 
of the recent great storms. In the semi-darkness we 
saw the waters which had engulfed many a little home, 
and now gleaming wickedly as if rejoicing in being 
beyond the power of civilized man’s control. One 
hundred of the members of my Legion Post were vol- 
unteering their services, as dirt-diggers, guards and 
custodians of peace, or whatever was needed, some of 
them working a thirty-six-hour shift in the crisis. 
Suddenly out of the darkness, came a warning from a 
police officer, to some straggler who was evidently try- 
ing to loot, and this was followed by a pistol shot, to 

frighten or forcibly to halt the intruder. 

One of the curious phenomena of the present day 
is that when every disaster arrives through fire, flood, 
or “act of God,” so-called, immediately it is taken as a 
clarion call to the lower strata of society to steal and 
rob as primitives. That is, these brethren of ours, are 
kept down only by the fear of the policeman’s club or 
the soldier’s bayonet. 

Civilization at the present time is in a state of 
war, or at least of armed neutrality. The processes to 
peace are a long, long trail, which we are just beginning 
to see. The easy, good-natured optimism. of the 
liberalism of the past so popular with university men, 
does not seem to hit the mark. We must come nearer 


the earth. 
Carlyle Summerbell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FALSE GOD 


Nationalism : Man’s Other Religion. 
By Edward Shillito. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company. 170 pp. $1.50. 


Parts of the Old Testament which deal 
with the struggle of the Jews to escape 
from the polytheism of their neighbors to 
a higher monistic belief would seem to have 
little bearing on present-day problems, and 
yet Dr. Shillito points out very clearly in 
the first chapter of this interesting essay 
that even today man may have many gods 
and many religions. He may worship an 
all-wise proletariat or a national state as 
well as an all-wise God; his ritual may be 
expressed in national anthems or salutes 
to the Star Spangled Banner even more 
fervently than in the singing of psalms or 
the reciting together of the Lord’s Prayer 
or the Beatitudes. 

It is clear to most observers of our 
political and religious scene that the great 
rival of religion in the world today, 
whether it be Christian or non-Christian, 
is nationalism; and Dr. Shillito discusses 
the relation of Christianity particularly 
to nationalism. The entire book is a plea 
for a return to a higher conception of 
religion than is current in our twentieth- 
century civilization, a plea made by a 
deeply religious man with fervor and poetic 
imagination. For some of our more ra- 
tionalistic thinkers there will be far too 
much poetry in Dr. Shillito’s plea, but 
even they will admit its soundness. It is 
a plea for freedom of church and freedom 
of religion from nationalistic restrictions. 
Dr. Shillito claims that the test of such 
freedom is in the hour when war is at hand. 
If the relation of the church to the state is 
such that in the time of war it is not free, 
then the church is not a true expression of 
Christianity. Recent history seems to 
show that in the majority of countries and 
for the vast majority of nominally religious 
meh and women there is no such freedom. 
It is only the minority which has availed 
itself of its rights, and it has suffered per- 
secution. 

There have been many books recently 
dealing with the relation of religion to na- 
tionalism, but few have approached the 
subject in the manner which Dr. Shillito 
has adopted. There is little in the book 
that is purely argumentative, much that is 
emotional and prophetic. Perhaps the 
Christian Church needs this emotional and 
poetic emphasis today when nationalism is 
rampant as it has never been before. Dr. 
Shillito does not call for a destruction of 
national patriotism, but for the prepara- 
tion of ‘‘an upper room” where in the 
spirit of deep devotion to a common ideal 
men and women of all nations may enter 
into a holy communion, sealing their com- 
mon brotherhood in a dedicatory service 


to the best interests of all mankind. 

The time has come for the lesser gods of 
nationalism to bow before something 
greater than any one of them. ‘‘National- 
ism: Man’s Other Religion,” is a challenge 
to Christianity throughout the world, a 
challenge which slowly but surely is being 
taken up by religious leaders everywhere. 

KRaGe 1. 
* * 


WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? 


What Can We Believe? By James 
Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 164 pp. $1.50. 

The title holds no mystery. As Dr. 
Gilkey is an eminent minister the answer 
is plain. We can believe what might be 
termed the Modernist Minimum. 

Dr. Gilkey’s peculiar gifts are clearness, 
simplicity and orderliness. In this spirit 
he states his answer to the great questions 
of life, and with simple phrase and apt 
illustration makes even too clear for his 
own good just what he means. He faces 
his difficulties like a man, not like a the- 
ologian. There is no recourse to the well- 
known theological smoke screen from 
which the magician emerges, rabbit in 
hand, to the mystification ‘of all local 
“‘hunkers.”’ 

His theology is taken directly from 
human nature, not from books and tricks 
of reasoning. It smells of life and, be- 
cause it is so simply and clearly put, men 
and women will find it a book that they 
can live by. 

That this same theology is weak and 
tremulous as a theology is not Dr. Gilkey’s 
fault. It should be blamed on the era of 
change. Is this the doddering of an out- 
worn theology or the toddling steps of a 
new? The answer to this question marks 
the fate of the Protestant Church in its 
present form. 

K.C.G. 
* * 


LOVE IN THE BALKANS 


She Saw Them Go By. By Hester 
W. Chapman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 446 pp. $2.50. 

A young English girl of the Victorian 
era goes to the feudal and magnificent 
court of a Balkan country as lady-in- 
waiting to its princess. The ancient mon- 
archy collapses, and carries down with it 
every character in the story, except the 
English girl. She, however, does not es- 
cape untouched. Both love and war 
leave their mark upon her, as she sees them 
go by. This is a first novel, well and ex- 
citingly written. The romantic tradition 
still flourishes in England, and this book, 
somewhat in the manner of Anthony Hope 
and Baroness Orczy, loses none of its en- 
joyableness because of its contrast to the 
prevailing realism. M. H., Jr. 


THE DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL 


Splendor in the Night. By a Pilgrim. 
Foreword by Rufus M. Jones. Portland, 
Maine: The Mosher Press, 80 pp. $1.25. 


Those liberals who still feel the claims 
of mysticism will delight in this little book 
which relates the experience, not of a 
cloistered nun, but of the busy mother of a 
family. Like St. John of the Cross and all 
the mystics, this woman had her dark 
night; like them she too came to a day 
when she must seemingly sacrifice all that 
held her to flesh and blood, sacrifice it not 
for a great and overwhelmingly beautiful 
vision of the Face of God, but for cold and 
bleak nothingness. Like them she too 
emerged on to a higher plane where she 
felt her utter oneness with all Being. 

For this reviewer, much exercised over 
the loss of faith in our times, “Splendor in 
the Night” takes on a wider significance. 
Just as individuals pass through their dark 
night, come to the point of renunciation, 
before the new day emerges, so perhaps 
must also nations, civilizations and world 
eras. Perhaps the present scepticism is 
the dark night of our world’s soul. It 
seems to have lost God. This may be a 
necessary experience before the race can 
again hear the tread of the unhurrying 
chase and know that all the time the 
Hound of Heaven was there. 

JICEPs 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Christ and Human Suffering. By 
E. Stanley Jones. Boston: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

Dr. Jones has written an interesting 
book on human suffering; and that in itself 
is an accomplishment of no mean order. 
The early part, with its survey of theories 


of suffering as set forth in different re-— 


ligions, is especially helpful. There is a 
rather mechanical treatment of Bible 
passages that does not quite commend it- 
self to today’s point of view. Some readers 
may find the illustrations a little too nu- 
merous and too much like “‘ease pleadings.” 
But to have the entire field of suffering ap- 
proached in so fine a spirit and with such 
evident eagerness to give comfort and 
understanding is something to be grateful 
for. No one can read the book without 
being encouraged and uplifted. 
CitanPi 


The Irrepressible Conflict—Business 
vs. Finance. By David Cushman Coyle. 
New. York: Published by the author. 45 pp. 

Interesting, sound, non-technical, a fine 
exposition of the present situation, and 
what may follow. It shows the influence 
of Technocracy, that nine-day’s-wonder 
which a few may remember, but a refined, 
plausible technocracy, much of which is 
already in effect. The author’s rare gift 
of prophecy is only one of the many fea- 
tures which make the book well worth a 
careful study. 

Jie. We 
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Duty of the Church and Religion in 
Days of Social Chaos and Change 


Unequivocal stand for economic justice taken at Minnesota Conference 


The distinctive notes of the forty-sixth 
annual Unitarian conference of the State 
of Minnesota held in Unity Church, St. 
Paul, October 5 and 6, were the facts of its 
_ being held conjointly with the Universalist 
State Convention; and the strong em- 
phasis which was made as to the impera- 
tive duty of the church and religion in 
these days of social chaos and change. 

A young people’s supper opened the 
Unitarian conference, presided over by 
Archibald Hayes, Universalist, of St. Paul. 
Miss Olga Lind, Unitarian, of Duluth, told 
the story of her first trip to Star Island, 
and was followed by Rev. Edna Bruner, 
Universalist, of Waterloo, Iowa. The 
temper and atmosphere of the joint groups 
was appropriately set by a communion 
service held in Ames Chapel, conducted by 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter, for forty-two years 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Universalist, Minneapolis. 

A devotional service in the church, con- 
ducted by Rev. Henry J. Adlard of Du- 
luth, was followed by the traditional 
“occasional sermon” of the Universalist 
brethren, given by Rev. Homer R. Gleason, 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Rochester, Minn. Mr. Gleason stressed 
the point that religious dou-t might be 
solved or superseded by action, that love 
and human service took precedence of 
mere verbal allegiance to theological 
propositions. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, who brought greet- 
ings from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, said that the whole of organized re- 
ligion, as well as our economic order, was 
undergoing a severe test of its fitness to 
endure. Dr. Joy made a strong appeal 
for church loyalty, and for the church to 
be loyal to age-long, tested, moral and 
spiritual values fearlessly translated into 
terms of human well being. 

Friday morning’s business session, with 
Rev. Milma S. Lappala presiding, con- 
cerned itself with routine matters, brief 
reports from the churches, all of which, in 
spite of difficulties are carrying on bravely. 
Appropriations were made for the young 
people’s summer institute, the ministers’ 
gathering, the extension work for liberal 
religion in the state. For this latter pur- 
pose a committee consisting of John P. 
Samels of Minneapolis, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul and Mr. Adlard, was ap- 
pointed. A similar committee was ap- 
pointed by the Universalists consisting of 
Mrs. R. H. Metz of Owatonna, Mr. 
Gleason, and Rev. R. M. Rice of Minne- 
apolis. On invitation of the latter group 
the two committees met and arranged for a 
series of Sunday evening services in the 
town of Mankato, the seat of a State 
Teachers’ College. 

Perhaps nothing in the whole conference 


revealed more clearly the feeling as to the 
shortcomings and duty of the church on 
economic matters than a resolution drawn 
up by Dr. Richard Bush, one of the Will- 
mar group, which is in a farming district. 
Two salient paragraphs indicate its forth- 
rightness. 

“Tt is not the function of the church to 
enumerate technical details of a program 
to establish economic justice; but it is the 
right and duty of the church to insist on 
high standards of justice and right in 
economic conduct. The church and clergy 
will lose, and deserve to lose, their position 
of moral leadership, if they do not take a 
definite and unequivocal stand for eco- 
nomic justice. 

“We therefore resolve to do our part and 
join with other churches in a crusade 
against poverty and against’ a system 
which creates poverty in the midst of 
plenty, a system under which the most use- 
ful occupations are paid least, the less use- 
ful more, and the useless or parasitic the 
most.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 
without discussion with the instruction 
that the secretary send copies to every 
minister, every president of a board of 
trustees of the Unitarian churches in the 
state, also to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and to the A. U. A. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, national presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
addressed respective joint luncheon groups 
of Unitarian-Universalist women and men 
at the noon hour. Dr. Reccord, who is 
now also a member of the Universalist fel- 
lowship, gave a constructive talk on the 
proposed Free Church plan. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
at the afternoon session: President, Sena- 
tor S. A. Stockwell of Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul; secretary, Rev. Henry J. Adlard of 
Duluth; treasurer, Miss Jessie Ware of 
St. Paul. 

At a subsequent Sunday school session, 
Professor Charles H. Lyttle, who occupies 
the chair of Church History at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, spoke on “Indis- 
pensable Elements of a Successful School.” 
Dr. Lyttle, who tests out his theories at 
the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
gave an informative talk of great value to 
workers in the church school. The clear 
objective of a church school should be the 
formation of character. This should be at- 
tained by certain emphases: (1) An atti- 
tude of reverence towards life. (2) Realiza- 
tion of selfhood in human service. (8) 
Spiritual values, the proof of which is seen 
in personal living. 

As to method, Dr. Lyttle itemized and 
illustrated five points: (1) The course must 


be planned psychologically. (2) Specific- 
ity, that is, a definite type of knowledge 
which cannot be transferred to another 
phase unless there be similarity of ele- 
ments. (8) We learn by creative active 
participation. (4) Uniformity of the 
child’s group attitudes, and atmosphere— 
home, recreation, church school, ete. 
(5) The problem of adolescence which calls 
for attention to growing responsibility, 
life work, the mating factor and a life 
plan. 

Dr. Lyttle’s address was fittingly suc- 
ceeded by an inspirational one by Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, whose main thought was 
that religious education was the task of 
helping boys, girls, men and women to de- 
velop their potentialities. It was con- 
cerned with the whole of life. 

Mr. Adlard presided at the fellowship 
dinner and introduced Mrs. Rees, Dr. 
Reccord, and Dr. Shutter as speakers. 
The last two spoke more definitely on the 
Free Church plan. Dr. Shutter, whilst 
favoring the purpose of the joint commis- 
sion, objected to the name “‘Free”’ as being 
too presumptuous, unnecessary, and said 
that it was already in use by other churches 
he named. He declared himself in favor of 
a United Liberal Church. 

Unity Church was almost full for the 
final meeting. Dr. Reccord, speaking on 
“Rethinking Religion,’’ at once applied 
that thinking in terms of social well being. 
Unbridled competition had brought us to 
this present situation, and while at the 
moment the administration was trying to 
give humanized socialization, the religious 
attitude went deeper. Prosperity must be 
built up from beneath. Religious re- 
thinking involved the bases of the whole 
of our morality, our education, and a deeper 
emphasis on personal responsibility. Re- 
ligion alone can furnish the dynamic. 

Dr. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis 
went a step further in asking “Has re- 
ligion outlived its usefulness?”’ After a 
survey of what he called two phases of 
the supernatural religion, history and ex- 
perience, Dr. Dietrich said that ‘‘super- 
natural religion had outlived its usefulness. 
Revelation, commonly conceived, had 
been swept overboard and was a positive 
detriment to human life.’”’ Asking whether 
we might still use the term ‘‘religion” 
when these ancient factors had been dis- 
carded, he declared that “the essential 
quality of religion was not its object but 
its attitude. Just as man’s desire to com- 
municate with his fellows had changed its 
method from a jungle cry to the radio, so 
man’s religious life, which was a desire 
for adjustment for harmony, must be 
stated in modern terms, and made effective 
by obedience to the known laws of life. 
What use to call on gods if we do not obey 
the laws of life?” 

The attendance at the two conferences 
was large, and the hospitality of Unity, 
Church in every way was greatly appre- 


ciated. 
Henry J. Adlard. 
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The Wapside 
Community Pulpit 


Choose the best life, 
and habit will make 
you like it the best. 
Epictetus. 


PERSONALS 


The engagement of Miss Betty Telfer of 
Plainfield, N. J., to Charles Francis Potter, 
Jr., has been announced. Mr. Potter is 
the son of the leader of the First Humanist 
Society of New York. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious edi- 
tor of The Boston Transcript and former 
editor of The Christian Register, has been 
made a contributing editor of Unity. 


Miss Janet Gauld of Cohasset, Mass. 
and Morrison Sharp of Hingham, Mass., 
were married October 12. The ceremony 
was performed by the bride’s father, 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, assisted by Mr. 
Sharp’s brother, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp. 


Rev. Marion Murdoch preached the ser- 
mon at All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa 
Monica, Calif., on her eighty-fifth birth- 
day, October 8. The church was crowded 
with friends from Santa Monica, Los An- 
geles, and Pasadena, Calif. Rev. Carl J. 
Rautzenberg, minister of the church, 
briefly outlined the story of her life in the 
Unitarian Church and paid her high 
tribute. 


Miss Lydia Elmira DeVaul of Inwood, 
Iowa, and Robert G. Snyder, the son of 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, 
were married October 1. Dr. Snyder of- 
ficiated at the ceremony, which took place 
following the Sunday morning service in 
the Unitarian church of Davenport. Mr. 
Snyder is a biologic chemist in the state 
board of health laboratories at Iowa 
City. 


Professor Alfred H. White and Miss 
Florence Pollock, members of the Uni- 
tarian church of Ann Arbor, Mich., have 
been appointed members of a committee 
of three directing the Community Fund 
drive. 


Rev. George L. Thompson, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Dighton, Mass., 
officiated at the wedding of his son, George 
C. Thompson, and Miss Ruth E. Wolforth 
of Whitman, Mass., October 12. Mr. 
Thompson is assistant superintendent of 
the Goudy Gum Factory of Allston, Mass. 


Dr. P. C. Khandwala, a former student 
of the Meadville Theological School and 
the Pacific Unitarian School and a mis- 
sionary of the Brahmo Samaj, returned to 
India the latter part of September. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 
The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, honorary 
minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N. Y., will preach at the King’s 
Chapel noon service, Tuesday-Friday in- 
clusive, October 31 to November 3. On 
Monday at 12.15 p.m. Raymond C. Robin- 


son will give an organ recital. 
* * 


REV. DANIEL SANDS RESIGNS 


Rev. Daniel Sands has resigned from 
the ministry of the Unitarian church, 
Quincy, Ill., to accept a position with the 
Illinois Relief Administration, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, Ill. A new depart- 
ment has been organized for the care of the 
homeless and transients and Mr. Sands 
has been placed in charge. 


* * 


SUPPLIES AT BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Dr. B. G. Carpenter, for many years 
the minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Peoria, IIl., is supplying the pulpit 
of the First Unitarian Society, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., following the resignation of Rev. 
Edwin C. Palmer as minister, 


Charles H. Farley, A. B. Bowdoin, 1930, 
A. M. Harvard 1933, has been added to the 
faculty. He was graduated from Bowdoin 
cum laude and comes to Proctor highly 
commended by authorities at both his 
Alma Mater and Harvard. He will teach 
English and French and assist in athletics 
and dormitory responsibilities. During 
the year 1930-1931 Mr. Farley did research 
work in Washington, D. C., with a pro- 
fessor at Bowdoin. His home is in Port- 
land, Me. 

Parents’ weekend was observed October 
14-15, about thirty-five parents being 
present. On Saturday afternoon all dor- 
mitory boys together with several day pu- 
pils gathered on the athletic field for calis- 
thenics and informal, intermural football 
and soccer games. Following dinner the 
parents and teachers had a conference after 
which dormitory boys presented two one- 
act plays—“The Captain of the Gate’ 
and ‘Catherine Parr.” 

On Sunday personal conferences were 
held with the headmaster. Parents at- 
tended church service together. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF, DIRECTORS OF A. U. A. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held Tuesday, 
October 10. 

The treasurer presented his report for 
He stated that 
nothing had occurred since the last meet- 
ing of the directors in May which would 
cause him to change his estimate of the 


‘income of the Association for this fiscal 


year. In his judgment it is not necessary 
to make any general revision of the ap- 
propriations in the budget at this time. 


' The report and recommendation as to the 


budget were received and approved. 

Mr. Gardner, chairman of the finance 
committee, outlined briefly the investment 
policy of the Association and the activities 
of the finance committee. Mr. Gardner 
also submitted a report of the adminis- 
trative council on proposed changes’ in 
the by-laws of the board of directors. 
After discussion and certain changes, Mr. 
Gardner gave notice that he would present 
the proposed changes in the by-laws of the 
board for action at its next meeting. 

The administrative council was re- 
quested to consider a new name for the 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry 
and report at a later meeting of the board. 

The president appointed the following 
committee to study possible methods of 
publicity: Dr. Maxwell Savage, chairman; 
Miss Evelyn Sears, Rev. Harl C. Davis, 
George G. Davis, Hon. Morton D. Hull. 

Mrs. Robert Herrick was approved as a 
trustee of Proctor Academy. 

Willard F. Place was approved as eligible 
for membership on the board of trustees of 
Hackley School. 

The president appointed the following as 
members of the committee on program for 
the May Meetings: Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
chairman; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Du- 
Bois LeFevre, Bradford Gale, Mrs. Edwin 
B. Knickerbocker. 

The secretary presented a letter from 
Rey. Payson Miller, secretary of the 
Ministerial Union, containing the resolu- 
tions passed by that organization this year. 

Voted: To request the president to ex- 
press to the Ministerial Union through Mr. 
Miller, the appreciation of the directors of 
the suggestions made and to refer the reso- 
lutions to the consideration of the ad- 
ministrative council. 

The president announced the appoint- 
ment of Rev. James Luther Adams on the 
Wayside Pulpit committee. 

The secretary presented the resignation 
of Dr, Berkeley B. Blake as an adminis- 
trative vice president of the Association. 

Voted: Not to accept the resignation of 
Dr. Blake at this time. 

Upon the motion of the secretary, it was 

Voted: To accept the contribution of $5 
from the church at South Bend, Ind., and 
to admit it as a member church of the As- 


sociation. 


The president announced the dedication 
of the memorial to Faustus Socinus in 
Luslawice, Poland. 

The president spoke briefly of the meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Liberals 
to be held in Copenhagen in August, 1934. 

The president reported on the progress 
of the Free Church of America and it was 

Voted: Provided the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention adopts the plan, that the 
officers of the Association and members 
of the various committees of the Associa- 
tion be, and hereby are authorized, em- 
powered and requested to devote as much 
time to these matters as in their judgment 
they may deem necessary and expedient. 

Mr. Allen submitted a preliminary report 
for the Commission on Pensions. 

Voted: That the report of the Commission 
on Pensions be received as a report of 
progress and that further consideration of 
the report be postponed until the Decem- 
ber meeting of the board. 

The board voted to hold its next meet- 
ing on the second Tuesday in December. 

Adjourned. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


* * 


NEW YORK LEAGUE 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will open the season with a dinner 
on the evening of November 3 at the 
Women’s University Club, 106 East 52d 
Street, New York. The committee in 
charge is Mrs. Eleanor B. Glogan, chair- 
man, Mrs. L. L. Cochrane, Mrs. Elliott B. 
Hussey, Mrs. Daniel R. Rodger. 

Dr. Char es R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will speak upon ‘‘Liberalism 
World Wide.” ‘‘Can Religion Catch Up?”’ 
will be the subject of an address by Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Church, New York. Dr..W. Russell Bowie, 
minister of Grace Church, New York, 
will speak upon ‘‘Poetry as the Gateway of 
Truth,” and Dr. Elizabeth Wright Hub- 
bard will take for her subject, “The 
Antaean Answer.” 

* * 


DR. KAUCHER SUPPLIES PULPIT 


Dr. Albert Nicholas Kaucher of West 
Upton, Mass., is supplying the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church in New Cr- 
leans, La., during October. Dr. George 
Kent, minister of the church for the past 
four years, tendered his resignation, re- 
questing that he be released from active 
duty. The congregation adopted a reso- 
lution read by Dr. Herman B. Gessner, 
member of the board of trustees, outlining 
Dr. Kent’s service with the local church and 
expressing regret over his resignation, 
which became effective September 1. 

* * 


MR. WITHINGTON TO SCITUATE 


Rey. Robert C. Withington has accepted 
a call to the First Parish in Scituate, 
Mass. He will begin his duties November 
is 


AUTUMN MEETING OF UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held at the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
Sunday, November 5. At the afternoon 
session, beginning at four o’clock; there 
will be group conferences led by Dr. Abi- 
gail A. Eliot of Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. 
David S. Hall of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
and Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, formerly 
of the Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In the evening an address will be 
given by Professor W. Linwood Chase of 
Wellesley Hills, assistant professor of 
Education in Boston University, who will 
speak on ‘“The Once-a-Week Teacher.” 


* * 


ELIZA SINCLAIR BLUNT 


Miss Eliza Sinclair Blunt, who was born 
July 13, 1840, in Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
September 16 at South Berwick, Me., in 
her ninety-fourth year, almost simul- 
taneously with the publication of her book, 
which is an historical and literary con- 
tribution to Brooklyn. It has special 
interest to Unitarians in that it casts the 
light of a life-time acquaintance over the 
founders of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, and many of 
its staunch adherents during Miss Blunt’s 
ninety-three years of varied activities. 
Her parents were among the founders of 
Brooklyn’s first Unitarian church. At 
eight years of age, Miss Blunt became a 
member of its church school, and during her 
long life kept an interest in that church. 

Life for her was divided between winters 
in Brooklyn and summers in New Russia, 
N. Y. Under her intelligent care, “Clair- 
croft,’’ her summer home, was transformed 
from a bare green meadow to a garden of 
trees and shrubs that is the pride of the 
countryside. The country folk there say, 
“Miss Blunt can have no finer memorial 
than the great pines she has planted.” 

* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Henry J. Adlard is minister of the First 

Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. 
Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 

partment of Social Relations of the 

American Unitarian Association. 
Joseph Haroutunianis lecturer in religion 

at Wellesley College. He is the author 

of ‘‘Piety versus Moralism: The Passing 
of the Old New England Theology.” 
Tai Jen is a research fellow at Harvard 

University. 

Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Minot Simons is minister of All Souls’ 

Church, New York. 

Carlyle Summerbell is minister of the 

Unitarian Church in Tampa, Fla. 

John van Schaick, Jr., is editor of The 

Christian Leader. 


Pleasantries 


A pupil was having trouble with punc- 
tuation and was being called down by the 
teacher. 

‘‘Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting 


school-board president, consolingly, ‘‘it’s | 


foolish to bother about commas. 
don’t amount to much, anyway.” 


They 


October 26, 1933 
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BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. 
ister. 
Emeritus. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D. D., Theological School in Harvard Uni- 


School 


| versity. 


“Elizabeth Ann,” said the teacher quiet- . 


ly, to a small girl in the class, ‘please 
write this sentence on the board: ‘The 
president of the board says the teacher is 
a fool.’ Now,” she continued, ‘‘put a 
comma after ‘board’ and another after 
‘teacher’!”’—Baptist Student. 


* * 


Week-day Services, 12.15 p. m. Monday, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Min- | 


| 


Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister | 


| Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., Honorary Minister, | 


A local citizen burst into the office of a | 


railroad official and demanded: 


“T want you to give orders that the en- | 


gineer of the express that passes through 


Elm Grove at 11. 15 be forbidden to blow | 


the whistle on Sunday mornings.” 

The railroad official retorted: 
that’s impossible. 
make such an unreasonatle request?” 

“Well, our preacher preaches until he 
hears the train whistle blow—and that 
confounded express was thirty-five min- 
utes late last Sunday.’”’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

The teacher was having her trials and 

finally wrote the mother: ‘‘Your son is the 


brightest boy in my class, but he is also | 
the most mischievous. What shall I do?” | 

The reply came duly: ‘‘Do as you please. | 
I am having my own troubles with his . 


father.””—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 


“Mother,” said Bobby, ‘‘does God love 


papa more than you?” 


‘Why, no, dear; whatever made you ask | 


Soon to appear 


that?” 
“Well, He gave papa gold teeth.”— 


Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The trouble with every relief plan, com- 


plains Sam Hill, is that it means just | 


another burden for the taxpayer. But 
cheer up, Sam; some day we may get relief 
from relief—Morgan Cook in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
* * 

Headline: ‘‘Husband Leaves in Midst 
of Wife’s Bridge Party; Disappears.” 

Just a fugitive from the chin gang.— 
Atlanta Journal. 


* * 


Second-hand Car Salesman -(on trial 


“Why | 
What leads you to | 


ground): “This car is sound in every part.” | 


Prospective Buyer: 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

‘What is your favorite book?” 

“It has always been my bank book— 
but even that is lacking in interest now.” — 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

According to a doctor, singing warms 

the blood. We have heard some that has 


made ours positively boil—Washington 


Labor. 


“So I hear.”’— | 


The Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
of more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted.—Position by woman of experience and 
best recommendations, as companion and private 
secretary. 

Address: C—182. Care of Christian Register. 


“ma cuor GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
8 and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- | 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 


| Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 


bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


in The Christian Register 


‘“‘A Symposium on Mental Hygiene.’’ 
Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical School. 


General introduction by 
By Willard L. 


Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School, Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, John Haynes Holmes of the Community 
-Chureh, New York City, Walter Samuel Swisher of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., Horatio W. Dresser and John H. Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harriet H. 
Cooper, All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘George Santayana and the Liberal Faith,”’ by C. T. Billings. 
‘“‘The Philosophy of Paul Tillich,’’ by Harold Buschman, editor of 


The New Humanist. 


‘“‘A Humanist View of Ingersoll,’’ by Edwin H. Wilson, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl. 


‘‘Pioneering in the After-care of Discharged Prisoners,’’ by Donald 
W. Moreland, of the Boston Industrial Aid Society. 


‘‘A Weekend at a Buchmanite House Party,’’ by the wife of a clergy- 


man. 


‘*Japan in Manchuria,”’ by Roland Hall Sharpe, journalist. 


To new subscribers The Register is offering 
22 issues from November 1 for $1.00 


